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ABSTRACT 

A study investigated the effectiveness of a method 
for teaching strategies to students in order to increase their levels 
of reading comprehension. The targeted population consisted of 
first-grade students from three schools located in lower- to 
middle-socioeconomic neighborhoods in Rockford, Illinois. The problem 
of below grade level reading comprehension was documented by Stanford 
Achievement Test scores, and further data were collected from the 
passage comprehension section of the Woodcock Johnson Tests of 
Achievement (rev-.sed) , and teacher-made assessments. Analysis of the 
probable cause data revealed that children were limited in life 
experiences and in their prior knowledge they brought to literature, 
and children were not taught higher level thinking skills and reading 
comprehension strategies in kindergarten. A review of solution 
strategies suggested by knowledgeable others, combined with an 
analyi^is of the problem setting, resulted in the selection of two 
major strategies of intervention: modified instructional practices 
that would increase the students' base of experiences, and procedures 
for teaching higher order thinking skills. Post-intervention data 
indicated a development of higher order thinking skills, and an 
increase in the level of reading coraprehens ion. (Contains 25 
references, 6 tables, and 3 figures of data. Appendixes present 
numerous survey instruments, a list of suggested books for "read 
alouds," and nine lesson plans.) (Author/RS) 
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Peg Showers 
Charlene Vaughan 
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Title: Improving Reading Comprehension at the First Grade Level 

ABSTRACT: This report described a method for teaching strategies to students 
in order to increase their levels of reading comprehension. The targeted 
population consisted of first grade students from three schools located in lower to 
middle socioeconomic neighborhoods in a Northern Illinois city. The problem of 
below grade level reading comprehension was documented by Stanford 
Achievement Test scores, and further data was collected from the passage 
comprehension section of the Woodcock Johnson Tests of Achievement 
(revised), and teacher made assessments. 

Analysis of probable cause data revealed that children were limited in life 
expenences and in their prior knowledge they brought to literature; and children 
were not taught higher level thinking skills and reading comprehension strategies 
in kindergarten. ^ 

A review of solution strategies suggested by knowledgeable others 
combined with an analysis of the problem setting, resulted in the selection of two 
major strategies of intervention: modified instructional practices that would 
increase the students' base of experiences, and procedures for teaching higher 
order thinking skills. ^ 

Post intervention data indicated a development of higher order thinkinq 
skills, and an increase in the level of reading comprehension. 
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Chapter 1 



STATEMENT OF PROBLEM AND DESCRIPTION OF CONTEXT 

General Statement nf pr^i^if^m 

The first grade students at the three targeted schools demonstrate reading 
comprehension that is below grade level as evidenced by the Stanford 
Achievement test, the passage comprehension section of the Woodcock Johnson 
Tests of Achievement (revised) (Appendix A), and teacher records. 

Immediate Problem f^fttting 

There are three schools in the targeted population. Each setting will be 
described separately as School A, School B, and School C. 

Targeted School A is a Community Academy School as designated by the 
Federal Courts. It is a kindergarten through sixth grade school located in the 
southwest quadrant of Rockford, Illinois. The school was built in 1902 with an 
addition built in 1969. 

The enrollment of 250 students consists of 20 percent White, 77 percent 
Black and three percent Hispanic. Eighty-nine percent of School A students 
qualify as low income; those coming from homes that receive public funds or are 
eligible for free or reduced price lunch. School A has an attendance rate of 94 
percent, compared to 92.5 percent for all schools in District 205. This school has 
a student mobility rate of 60.1 percent, compared to 22.4 percent for all schools in 
District 205. 



One of the three all day kindergarten classes held at Sc^ "^ol A is a special 
program with the students chosen through a lottery system. This system 
mandates that 50 percent of the class will be majority and 50 percent will be 
minority. . 

School A teachers follow the District 205 cun-iculum guide, as well as 
utilizing special programs to enhance the academics. These programs include 
Success for All, a reading program developed at Johns Hopkins University; 
Reading Recovery, a computer laboratory consisting of 20 stations; "Teaching 
and Learning Computers" (T.L.C.), a hands on math program; daily adult tutors 
from area Churches, city of Rockford employees, and employees from Suntec, a 
local industry; after school activities conducted by volunteers and the Y.M.C.A.; 
Saturday academy for tutoring; and reading workshops for parents paid for with 
grant moneys. The newly formed P.T.O. is involved with several of these 
programs in an effort to involve the parents. 

The staff at School A consists of one principal, a counselor (assistant 
principal), a Success for All facilitator, a special education resource teacher, 17 
classroom teachers, one Chapter 1 teacher, five reading resource teachers, 
specialists in art education, music education, and physical education, a secretary, 
a building engineer, a custodian and several lunch aides. The administration and 
teaching staff are 83 percent majority and 17 percent minority. The average class 
size for this school is 16 students per class. The class size for the first grade 
discussed in this paper If 16 students. 

School A salaries and budget items are paid through two accounts, the 
District 205 budget and the funds for Community Academy Schools, or C-8 
schools as referred to in the federal law suit. 



Targeted School B is a pre-kindergarten through sixth grade school 
located in the northeast quadrant of Rockford, Illinois. The school was built in 
1954 and at the present time is in good to fair condition. 

The enrollment of 447 students consists of 78.5 percent White, 14.8 
percent Black, 4 percent Hispanic, 1.3 percent Asian/Pacific Islander, and 1.3 
percent Native American. School B is comprised of 21 .3 percent minority 
students and 78.7 percent of majority students. All classes are integrated in 
compliance with the court order. Fifteen percent of School B students qualify as 
low income; those coming from homes that receive public funds or are eligible for 
free or reduced price lunches. The percentage of students attending school 
everyday is 95.3 percent, as compared to 92.5 percent for all schools. The 
chronic truancy rate is 1 .4 percent, as compared to 8.6 percent for all schools in 
District 205. The number of chronic truants is six. School B has a student 
mobility rate of 12.7 percent, compared to 22.4 percent for all schools in District 
205. 

The school population draws from the surrounding neighborhoods and 
voluntary desegregation initiatives. Of 447 children attending School B, 206 are 
bussed to school, which is in a middle to lower socioeconomic area. At the 
present time an issue to consider is that unemployment is on the rise. Though it 
has not helped to boost family incomes, it has increased parent involvement in 
different activities. 

School B teachers follow the District 205 curriculum guidelines, as well as 
utilizing special programs to enhance academics. These programs include: 
Read to Me, (a lending library to encourage parent/child reading). Great Books, 
(classics read and discussed in classrooms). All School Fair, (children can share 
their reports and projects). The following organizations and activities are 
provided for children to participate in throughout the year: Caring Council, 



student Council, peer-tutoring, Daisies, Brownies, Girl Scouts, Cub Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, basketball and soa-^er teams, Y.W.C.A. School Age Center, Grief 
Counseling, safety patrol, classroom monitors, and Pen-Pals with our 'Adopted 
Grandparents' from the Faust Landmark. 

The staff at School B consists of one principal, a head-teacher, 1 8 
classroom teachers. Learning Disability/Behavior Disorder (LD/BD) resource 
teachers, specialists in art, nusic. and physical education. Chapter 1 aide, two 
special education aides, one building engineer, one secretary, one night 
custodian, and several lunch and playground aides. The administration and 
teaching staff are 95 percent majority and five percent minority. The average 
class size for this school is 26 students per class. The average class size for the 
grade discussed is 22 students. School B has a Special Services Team that 
consists of principal, nurse, speech clinician, school psychologist, social worker, 
and LD/BD resource teachers. The team meets weekly to discuss team 
consultations and case studies. 

School B has a very active P.T.O., which meets the first Tuesday of the 
month. In the past, the P.T.O. has purchased a copy machine, ditto machines, 
overheads, projectors, televisions, V.C.R.'s, and maintains their operating costs. 
The P.T.O. has paid for field trips for children, and during the past year, hired two 
groups of entertainers to perform for the children. To encourage parents to get 
acquainted with the staff and school setting, an ice-cream social was held on the 
first full day of school in the fall. An annual event is 'Muffins for Mom" and 'Donuts 
for Dad'. The P.T.O. has also purchased a popcorn machine and once a month 
there is a popcorn day. 

School C, is a Community Academy School, as designated by the Federal 
Courts. It is a kindergarten through sixth grade school located in the northwest 
quadrant of Rockford, Illinois. The school was built in 1966. 



The enrollment of 400 students cx)nsists of 45 percent White, 53 percent 
Black and one percent Hispanic. Seventy-five percent of School C students 
qualify as low income; those coming from homes that receive public funds or are 
eligible for free or reduced price lunch. School C has an attendance rate of 93 
percent, compared to 92.5 percent for all schools in District 205. This school has 
a student mobility rate of 32 percent, compared to 22.4 percent for all schools in 
Distnct 205. 

Special programs at School C include one all day kindergarten and one 
Chapter 1 Assured Readiness for Learning (ARL) kindergarten. There are two 
self-contained behavior disorder classes and one special education class. 

School C teachers follow the District 205 curriculum guide, as well as 
utilizing special programs to enhance the academics. These programs include 
Success for All. a reading program developed at Johns Hopkins University; 
Reading Recovery, a computer laboratory; French Club, and after school 
activities such as intramural basketball. 

The school has an active Parent Teacher Organization. A group of 
parents and teachers, along with the principal, worked on a Mission Statement 
and goals for the school. 

The staff at School C consists of one principal, an assistant principal, a 
counselor, a Success for All facilitator, a special education resource teacher, 16 
classroom teachers, three Chapter 1 teachers, five reading resource teachers, 
specialists in art education, music education, and physical education, a secretary, 
a building engineer, a custodian and several lunch aides. The administration and 
teaching staff are 80 percent majority and 20 percent minority. The average first 
grade class size for School C is 21 students. School C salaries and budget items 
are paid through two accounts, the District 205 budget and the funds for 
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Community Academy Schools, or C-8 schools as referred to in the federal law 
suit. 

The education of all students within District 205 will be affected in various 
ways because of the Fedsral lawsuit, which was filed in 1989. The outcomes of 
the lawsuit include the following: School District 205 has been found by the 
Federal Courts to be guilty of intentional abuse and benign neglect in class 
assignments, district leadership, bussing and facilities. The verdict stipulates that 
integration efforts will continue. A court-appointed master will remain in charge of 
desegregation programs. There will be a 13 percent tax increase as remedies 
are approved in 1994. School Board power could be further eroded, depending 
on the remedies. Schools with mostly minority students will continue to receive 
more money for improvements. Remedies may include a second west-side high 
school. Rockford tax payers will pay bills for ail attorneys. The current case 
probably will continue for 10 or more years. 

Description of Sun-oundinq Community 

Rockford, the second largest city in Illinois, with a population of 140,000, is 
located along the Rock River in north-central Illinois, 14 miles from the Wisconsin 
border to the north, and 92 miles from Chicago to the southeast. The city coverb 
a 50 square mile area within the 803 square mile metro area (Winnebago and 
Boone counties). 

The median household income for the first quarter of 1994 was $43,000. 
The median price of a home in Rockford during this quarter was $79,000, as 
compared to the national price of $1 12,000. These figures help put Rockford near 
the top of a housing affordability list. (Rockford Register Star, 1994.) However, 
these data do not accurately described the neighborhoods served by the targeted 
schools. 
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The household incomes of the students served by the targeted schools 
can be estimated by noting the number of students receiving free or reduced 
price lunch. The percentage of students receiving free or reduced price lunch in 
targeted School A is eighty-nine percent; in targeted School B is fifteen percent; 
in targeted School C is seventy-five percent. The median selling price of a home 
in each of the targeted school neighborhoods during the spring quarter of 1994 
were as follows: targeted School A - $22,758; targeted School B - $79,792; 
targeted School C - $31,019. (Multiple Listing Services, 1994.) 

The ethnic composition of Rockford has changed from 1980 to 1990. 
Numbers show that the White population has decreased, whereas the Black, 
Hispanic, and Asian population has increased. 

White- 84.3 percent to 79.9 percent 

Black- 13.2 percent to 14.8 percent 

Hispanic- 2.9 percent to 4.2 percent 

Asian- 0.5 percent to 1.5 percent 

The Rockford School District population in 1992-1993 was 27,314 
students. These numbers included 67.4 percent White, 23.7 percent Black, 6.0 
percent Hispanic. 2.6 percent Asian-Pacific Islanders, and .03 percent Native 
American. The District allocates $5,395 per pupil. 

The number of schools within the Rockford Public School District include: 
four hi^n schools, four middle schools, 40 elementary schools 2 special 
education facilities, and two early education centers. 

The Rockford School District recently restructured the administration into a 
team of a superintendent, two associate superintendents, one assistant 
superintendent, and one in-house attorney. There are eleven general directors 
on the administrative team. The School Board is composed of seven members 
elected from designated geographically determined districts. 
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Educational faciiitiesoffer stability to the community tlirougli Rock Valley 
Junior College, Rockford College, University of Illinois College of Medicine, 
University of Illinois Engineering studies, Saint Anthony College of Nursing, 
Rockford Business College, and soon to be built Northern Illinois University 
satellite. 

About 33 percent of Rockford's economy is strongly tied to manufacturing. 
The Chrysler Assembly plant in Belvidere is one of the area's largest employers. 
Rockford also has high employment concentrations in machining, metal working, 
and transportation equipment industries. The skills of Rockford's workers reflect 
the technical needs of these industries and have historically resulted in higher 
productivity levels than the national average. Government jobs represent less 
than 10 percent of the work force in Rockford. 

Regional and National Context of Problem 

Reading Comprehension is a topic of interest to educators and 
researchers, as evidenced by the numbers of books and articles written, the 
workshops conducted, and the research directed towards this issue. 

Results from a study conducted in 1991 by Hodgkinson reveal that about 
one third of preschool children in the United States are destined for school failure 
because of povery, neglect, sickness, handicapping conditions, and lack of adult 
protections and nurturance (Kameenui, 1993). According to a study by Juel in 
1988, the probability that a child who is a poor reader at the end of grade one will 
remain a poor reader at the end of grade four is near ninety percent (Kameenui, 
1993). 

Tens of millions of Americans, or approximately one-third of the American 
population, experience problems with reading and with related academic areas 
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that require reading skills (Chall cited in Anderson, 1985). In the 1970's, when 
compared to students from 15 countries, American students never finished in first 
or second place on any of the reading performance tests. American students 
ranked at or below the international average (Thorndike cited in Anderson, 1985). 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress indicates that reading 
test scores of elementary school children show slight gains over the past two 
decades. Anderson states, "What was a satisfactory level of literacy in 1950 
probably will be marginal by the year 2000" (Anderson, Osbom, and Tierney, 
1984, p. 3). The overall decline in reading scores of students throughout the 
United States has led researchers to be concerned about metacognition; the 
awareness of knowledge, as well as the control of that understanding (Mier, 
1984). The Kappan Special Report (1990) stated that veteran teachers have 
never before seen so many children with problems of reading comprehension in 
their classrooms. 
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Chapter 2 



PROBLEM EVIDENCE AND PROBABLE CAUSE 



Reading comprehension is a process of constructing meaning from clues 
in the text and information from the reader's background of experiences. How 
one thinks and how one solves problems are what reading comprehension is all 
about. The reading comprehension process is complex and involved. To 
become effective comprehenders, students must learn to use many different 
processes and skills. Comprehension is a process that a reader never 
completely masters, because at different levels of difficulty and in different types 
of text, readers must use their comprehension skills and processes differently. 
Comprehension instruction, beginning at the pre-reading level as oral and 
listening activities, continues throughout all levels of the reading program using 
specific reading comprehension strategies (Cooper, 1988). 

Problem Evidence 

The first grade students in the three targeted schools were asked 
questions by the classroom teacher concerning predicting, making inferences, 
recognizing the sequence of events, and comparing and contrasting stories the 
teacher had read to them. The teachers' checklists (Appendix B) indicated that 
30.4 percent of all students frequently answered the questions accurately; 42 
percent of all students sometimes answered the questions accurately; and 27.6 
percent of all students rarely answered the questions accurately. This illustrates 
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a lack of development in listening comprehension and oral language skills. This 
is attributed to limited comprehension skills, as well as limited vocabulary. 

Students in the Rockford School District demonstrate poor reading 
comprehension, as evidenced by the results of the Stanford Achievement Test. 
The reading comprehension section of the1992 Stanford Achievement Test 
results showed the first grade students in the Rockford School District scored in 
the 46 percentile nationally.. 

Table 1 illustrates the percentage of targeted school students that scored 
in each quartile on the comprehension section of the 1993 Stanford Achievement 
Test. 

Table 1 

Reading Comprehension Section 
of Stanford Achievement Test 
Percentage of Students in Quartile Ranges. 



Quartile 


School 


School 


School 


Ranges 


A 


B 


C 


76 - 99% 


0.0% 


45.0% 


5.0% 


51 - 75% 


11.0% 


30.0% 


16.0% 


26 - 50% 


22.0% 


13.0% 


38.0% 


0 - 25% 


67.0% 


12.0% 


41.0% 



The students in the three targeted schools were given the passage 
comprehension section of the Woodcock Johnson Tests of Achievement 
(revised). It further indicates the students are below grade level in reading 
comprehension. Table 2 documents the results of this test. 
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Table 2 



Passage Comprehension Section 
of Woodcock Johnson Tests of Achievement (revised) 
given September, 1994 



Grade 
Equivalent 



School 
A 



School 
B 



School 
C 



Total 



over 3.0 
2.4-3.0 
1.6-2.2 
1.2-1.5 
K.0- 1.1 



0.0% 
6.3% 
0.0% 
12.5% 
81.2% 



5.6% 
5.6% 
22.2% 
22.2% 
44.4% 



0.0% 
0.0% 
0.0% 
15.8% 
84.2% 



1.9% 
3.8% 
7.5% 
17.0% 
69.8% 



The data from Table 1 and Table 2 indicate that students from the targeted 
schools performed below grade level on the reading comprehension sections of 
these tests. In targeted School A nearly 90 percent of the students fell at or 
below the 50th percentile on the SAT; in targeted School B, 25 percent fell at or 
below this mark; and in targeted School C, nearly 80 percent of the students were 
at or below the 50th percentile. Sixty-nine and eight tenths percent of all targeted 
students ranked in the K.O - 1 .1 grade equivalent level on the passage 
comprehension section of the Woodcock Johnson Tests of Achievement 
(revised). This dearly indicates the targeted first grade students are performing 
below grade level in reading comprehension. 

Probable Cause 

Children know before they learn to read that the little black squiggles on a 
page represent ideas, stories, and events. The foundation of reading and writing 
is based on this early knowledge. Youngsters knowledge about "print" is directly 
related to home environment. "Print" is defined as the use of coded symbols in 
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which the author expresses his message. At very young ages, many children can 
identify ,by the printed letters, a milk carton, a stop sign, a tube of toothpaste, or 
their favorite candy bar. Children know what signs mean and that they represent 
something real. They learn to understand print based on their knowledge of 
words and how these words are used in different context (Glazer, 1992). 
Research of the past decade states that young readers, and poor readers of 
every age, do not consistently see relationships between what they are reading 
and what they already know (Anderson. Hiebert, Scott, and Wilkinson, 1985). 
Comprehension will not take place if children do not make this connection 
between the print and its meaning. 

The importance of prior knowledge in reading comprehension is not a new 
discovery. Prior knowledge is seen as the framewori< that helps the reader 
assimilate new information. Reading is a process in which information from the 
text and the knowledge possessed by the reader act together to make meaning. 
The meaning constructed from the same text can vary greatly among children, 
because of differences in the knowledge they possess. Anderson stated, "It may 
turn out that many problems in reading comprehension are traceable to deficits in 
knowledge, rather than deficits in linguistic skills narrowly conceived" (quoted in 
Johnston, 1984, p. 236). 

Children entering first grade must have at least a basic vocabulary, a 
reasonable range of knowledge about the worid around them, and the ability to 
talk about their knowledge. An important part of a reader's ability to comprehend 
is having an extensive vocabulary that allows the student to understand and use 
the words in the proper context. Vocabulary knowledge is closely related to 
background knowledge required for reading a text (Anderson et al., 1985). 

Lois Farrell (1991) cited Johnson and Pearson (1982) as stating that prior 
knowledge influences the comprehension process at all levels. "It helps the 
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reader choose appropriate words that will make sense in a sentence, determine 
information to be stored in short term, as well as long term memory, decides the 
form in which it will be stored and helps the reader make inferences" (Farrell, • 
1991, ^.36). 

Reading must be seen as a part of a child's general language 
development, and not as a discrete skill isolated from listening, speaking and 
writing. Oral language development is of great importance to the beginning 
reader both for word recognition development, as well as for comprehension 
development. Oral language is the foundation on which all growth in reading is 
built (Anderson et al., 1985). 

Collins and Haviland (cited in Allington, 1983, p. 550) argue that the 
problems of poor readers "Arise from too much stress on the decoding of words." 
Decoding interferes with comprehension. Good word decoders can be poor 
comprehenders. Goodman (cited in Smith, 1978) states that some readers are 
so obsessed with reading for accuracy that they neglect to read for meaning. He 
suggests that this overemphasis on decoding is a cause of poor comprehension. 
Smith (1978) concurs with Goodman's findings. "Overconcern with accuracy has 
the effect of directing too much attention to individual words - making 
comprehension impossible" (Smith, 1978, p. 139). 

Durkin found that less than one percent of instruction time is spent in 
actual reading comprehension instruction. Much greater amounts of time are 
spent in such activities as assessing comprehension, giving assignments and 
helping with assignments. "Teachers spent 43 percent of their time in reading 
instruction activities and 56 percent of their time in reading and reading activities" 
(Durkin, 1978-79, p. 484). Silent reading builds the reader's confidence. 
However, studies show an estimate of scheduled silent reading time in the typical 
primary school classroom is less than 10 percent of the total time devoted to 
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reading, which indicates that a total of seven or eight minutes per day are spent 
in silent reading. 

Parents lay the foundation for learning to read. A parent is a child's first 
tutor in unraveling the fascinating puzzles of written language. Parents are a 
source of strength for the children enabling them to believe they will become 
readers (Anderson et al., 1985). Research shows that parents of successful 
readers have a more accurate view of their children's performance. These 
parents know about their school's reading program. They visit their children's 
teachers, and observe in classrooms. These parents suggest reading as a 
leisure time activity, making sure there is time for reading. When parents are not 
actively involved, the students reading activities may be affected (Anderson et al.. 
1985). 

Children enter grade school at varying degrees of readiness to read. 
Children coming from homes where stories are not read to them, display more 
frustration and confusion in the classroom reading groups. Failure is experienced 
because they have not had the repetition of stories and the exposure to print . 
The student's attitude toward the reading material and the reading situation may 
be a factor that greatly influences reading comprehension. Interest in reading, 
and in learning to read, often is a direct outgrowth of children seeing others read 
and perceiving a need for reading. If children have experienced pleasure from 
being read to, they are more likely to be interested in learning to read themselves. 
The desire to learn to read, like the desire to learn anything else, gives the child 
with this desire an advantage over the one who does not want to or see a need to 
read (McCracken, R. and McCracken M. as cited in Cooper, 1988). The quality 
and quantity of comprehension will be in direct proportion to the interest of the 
reader and the story. People respond positively, or become involved in what they 
read, if they are interested (Glazer, 1992). 
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Children's perceptions of themselves as learners have a powerful impact 
on their desire and abilities to read (Corcoran, Gordon, Lipson as cited in Glazer, 
1992). Children who do not explore and experiment with different types of printed 
material demonstrate lower achievement in reading comprehension (Glazer, 
1992). 

Teacher observations of the targeted population indicate the students' 
exposure to printed materia!, verbal interaction, use of language skills, vocabulary 
development, and social experiences are limited. Parent participation at the 1994 
Open Houses of the three targeted schools was 34 percent. This further 
illustrates the lack of parental involvement. 

A summary of probable causes for the problem gathered from the sites, 
and from cited literature included the following elements: 

1 . limited prior knowledge/ life experiences and an inability to relate this 
prior knowledge to text, 

2. limited vocabulary, 

3. lack of development in oral language skills prior to entering school, 

4. over emphasis on decoding instruction, 

5. reading for accuracy interferes with reading for meaning, 

6. lack of listening comprehension skills, 

7. limited parental involvement, 

8. limited exposure to printed material, 

9. limited time for independent reading, 

10. students' attitude toward reading material, 

1 1 . students insecure with themselves as successful readers. 
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Chapter 3 



THE SOLUTION STRATEGY 

Review of th e Literature 

Reading comprehension is a thinking activity. Students need direction and 
specific instruction to learn how to apply their comprehension skills to a reading 
situation. The categories of thinking, as defined by Bloom, are arranged in a 
hierarchy which is sequential and cumulative (Cooper, 1988). Studies have been 
conducted to determine if students can be made aware of reading comprehension 
strategies, or be taught skills that will transfer to independent reading situations 
(Tierney, 1985). Readence and Martin as cited by Farrell (1991) reported that the 
concept of explicit teaching of reading comprehension, or direct instruction, 
emerged as a direct result of research conducted to address this issue. Durkin 
(1978-79) discloses that reading comprehension can be taught and it is being 
taught, but the methods are not as effective as comprehension instruction needs 
to be if reading problems are to be reduced. A slightly different opinion is held by 
Tovey (cited by Durkin, 1978-79). He wrote that comprehension cannot be taught 
directly, but situations can be provided to facilitate and encourage the process of 
print meaning. Teaching to young children means providing situations that 
stimulate understanding; therefore, debating the terms direct teaching versus 
"providing situations" is not useful to the purpose of this paper. 

The skills and strategies encompassed in reading comprehension 
" instruction include accessing background knowledge, as well as developing the 
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higher order thinking skills of self-questioning, inferencing, summarizing, finding 
the main idea, and locating the details (Tiemey, 1985). Smith (1978) includes 
sequencing and cause and effect training in the list of important strategies for 
teaching reading comprehension. Cooper (1988) concurs with the concept of 
teaching specific skills or processes for comprehension throughout all levels of 
the reading program. 

As each strategy is modeled and ultimately taught by the teacher, the 
students learn its relevance or purpose, learn its definition and hov^ to apply this 
strategy, and are then allowed time for guided practice. When a student 
demonstrates understanding of a specific comprehension strategy, the teacher 
allows the student to be responsible for using it and applying it to situations in and 
out of the school setting (Farrell, 1991). 

Teachers can assist students in developing reading comprehension, as 
well as listening comprehension, by encouraging the amount of in -school and at - 
home reading, directing in depth vocabulary instruction, and providing instruction 
in comprehension strategies (Dymock, 1993). The young child begins to develop 
listening comprehension skills through conversations with family and friends prior 
to entering school. Instruction in listening comprehension leads to improved 
reading comprehension. Teaching listening comprehension through inquiry 
enhances language, expands experiences, and enhances higher order thinking 
skills. When listening comprehension skills are developed in kindergarten, the 
student will be intellectually stimulated to become a more competent reader 
(Griese, 1977). 

Whether a beginner or an experienced reader, one must bring an 
adequate vocabulary to reading. Those who teach reading comprehension, at 
any grade level, must actively strive to provide" the student with a variety of 
experiences and promote the vocabulary connected with these experiences 
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(Griese, 1977). A listener's or reader's vocabulary labels ideas that exist in the 
mind. These ideas are central to the comprehension process, making vocabulary 
development an important component of listening and reading comprehension 
instruction (Heimlich, 1986). 

Chomsky (1972) as cited in Becoming A Nation of Readers (Anderson, 
1985) states that the single most important activity for the building of knowledge, 
(vocabulary) required for eventual success in reading, is reading aloud to 
children. When a teacher reads aloud, students' backgrounds are broadened, 
vocabulary is strengthened, and there is exposure to literature that they might not 
othervk^ise be able to read on their own (Griese, 1977). Reading to students 
provides the opportunity for children to make inferences about plots and story 
characters, as they listen to the story and discuss it together (Labbo, 1990). 

Richards and Gipe have developed a strategy called, "Getting to know my 
character", for increasing the young and at risk readers' reading comprehension 
through the recognition of information about stor^^ characters. This strategy 
strengthens vocabulary and develops inferences, as well as providing 
development in higher order thinking skills of comparing and contrasting 
information through the use of a character map. This graphic organizer answers 
facts about the character; what is known about the character's actions; what is 
known about the character's conversation; what is known about the character's 
thoughts (Richards and Gipe, 1993). 

Semantic mapping is another graphic organizer, that helps students 
organize information about what they have heard or read. In its beginning stage, 
the semantic map looks like a web with the main idea or character of the story as 
the center circle. The attached circles stemming from the center may reflect the 
vocabulary contained within the story, problems and solutions that occur within 
the story, or the story characters. Children are able to expand and refine existing 
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knowledge by constructing this diagram. This graphic organizer is a visual image 
that may serve as an outline when the students begin to write (Heimlich, 1986). 

Teaching children to construct mental images as they listen or read, 
enhances their abilities to construct inferences, make predictions, and remember 
what has been heard or read (Gambrell,1981). Using mental imagery is a tool for 
strengthening higher order thinking (Presley, 1976 as cited in Gambrell, 1981). 

Higher order thinking skills are developed through the strategy of inquiry. 
The inquiry method uses questions to promote greater pupil awareness and 
insight. Open-ended questions about a story lead students to make inferences, 
to recall sequence of events, to recall past experiences, to perceive relationships, 
and possibly, to draw conclusions or develop a prediction. The teacher uses the 
same type of questions for assessing both listening and reading comprehension. 
An open ended question of, "What do you think..." followed by a "Why" question 
develops the mental activities related to the various aspects of comprehension 
(Griese, 1977). 

The teacher*s goal is to prepare the students to be independent, using 
strategies to become problem solvers. The teacher models the procedure 
repeatedly until the students are able to adapt the procedure on their own. Farrell 
(1991) listed six steps, developed by Pearson in 1984, to follow when questioning 
a student about a story that is to be a read aloud or one the student reads 
independently. 

1 . Begin the lesson with questions that focus attention on background 
experiences. 

2. Allow students to use background knowledge to predict what might 
happen. 

3. Set up a purpose for listening or reading. 
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4. During listening or reading, ask questions that connect the important 
story elements. 

5. At conclusion of story refer to the purpose setting question(s). 

6. Discuss the story using this sequence. 

a. students retell the story 

b. in-depth questioning: 

1 ) compare to own experiences 

2) compare to other stories 

3) speculate about characters 

c. discuss author's craft. 

This type of questioning strategy instructs students in the use of vocabulary, and 
prior knowledge, along with the use of thinking skills for predicting, inferencing, 
sequencing, comparing/contrasting, and summarizing. Students will be 
encouraged to formulate a questioning attitude toward all reading materials 
(Tierney, 1985). 

Teachers aid students in comprehension by providing activities and games 
that promote the skill of asking questions and validating answers (Tiemey, 1985). 
The achievement gains of students who experience comprehension instruction, 
along with silent reading procedures, tend to be higher than the achievement 
gains of those whose instruction emphasized words and oral reading (Allington, 
1983). 

Project Outcomes and S olution Cnm pnnpnt? 

As a result of implementing modified instructional practices 
dunng the period of September 1 994 through January 1 995, 50 
percent of the targeted first grade students will increase their 
reading comprehension level by one grade equivalent, as measured 
by the pre and post testing of the passage comprehension section 
of the Woodcock Johnson Tests of Achievement (revised), and 
authentic assessment tools. 
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The actions for improving reading comprehension are designed to address 
strategies the three teacher-researchers will incorporate into their daily lessons. 
These strategies include teaching methods for accessing background knowledge, 
and for developing the higher order thinking skills of self-questioning, inferencing, 
sequencing, summarizing, and locating the details. Through the exposure to 
children's literature, students will use higher order thinking strategies and oral 
language skills. The improvement sought by the implementation of this plan is to 
increase the level of reading comprehension for each student. 

Action Plan for the Intervfintinn 

The sequence to these interventions begins with listening comprehension 
and group work in order to develop a pattern for problem solving. Reading 
comprehension is an outcome of these strategies. These interventions, and their 
components, are a part of the daily reading and language arts program. 

I. Through at least two "read alouds" a day, including books or poems, higher 
order thinking skills are taught, and oral language development is addressed. 
"Read alouds" are defined as selections from children's literature that are read to 
students. The students are asked questions that require them to predict what 
might happen next, to sequence story events, to analyze the story's problem and 
solution. The goals of this type of lesson are to increase the students' 
experiences through the exposure to new vocabulary, to develop thinking skills 
through open-ended questioning, and to increase oral language development. 
One of the "read-a-loud" books or poems is introduced and presented to the class 
to expose the students to a new experience and to increase the students' 
vocabulary. The second daily "read-a-loud" is used in a five day lesson plan. 
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such as the one that follows. This plan will be used with a different book each 
week. 

Day 1-The book is presented by the teacher to the students. The teacher 
leads a discussion about the cover, the author, and the illustrator. The beginning, 
middle, and last pictures are shown and the students predict what is happening in 
these pictures. The predictions are written on sentence strips. Possible 
vocabulary words are selected by the teacher and written on word cards for use 
at a later time. 

Day 2-The book is presented to the students. The teacher reads the 
selection for the first time. The student predictions from the day before are 
reviewed and compared with the actual events in the story. The chosen 
vocabulary word cards are introduced to the students. 

Day 3-The book is presented to the students. The vocabulary cards are 
matched to the "print". The story is re-read by the teacher. A sequence activity 
is used at this time ( semantic mapping, character mapping, sequential graphic 
organizer). 

Day 4-The book is presented to the students. The students retell the story 
by dramatizations, story mapping, portrayal of character feelings, or the use of 
graphic organizers to compare and contrast. 

Day 5-The book is re-read. An oral language or writing activity is 
presented by the teacher. Possible questions or sentence starters include: "What 
surprised you the most about the story?", "How was the story different from what 
you thought it was going to be?", "What do you think happened next to a specific 
character from the story?", or "What did you like or not like about a character? 

11. Through writing their own descriptive poems, students are encouraged to think 
about language, to use parts of speech creatively, and to enhance their 
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vocabulary. The students are asked to suggest ideas to complete the following 

phrases: as big as. , as cold as^ as crunchy 

as and as small as . The students create 

their poems using these phrases. This type of activity would be part of the 
language arts curriculum and would be used on a monthly basis. 

III. Students are encouraged to write riddle poems. After the teacher has hidden 
an object in a box and modeled the process of making up similes as clues to the 
object, the students write their own riddle poems. The following riddle poem, 
which would be demonstrated to students, combines descriptive language with 
figures of speech. 

The insect in the box is as small as an eraser. 

It has stripes like a bumble bee. 

It is fuzzy as a cat. 

It wiggles like a worm. 

What is it? (a caterpillar) 
The students work in pairs or small groups to find an object and write a riddle 
poem to share with the class. The poems are published in a class book. 
Creating riddle poems would be included as part of the language arts curriculum. 
As a result of this activity, the use of meaningful and descriptive vocabulary is 
strengthened. Students would te encouraged to continue creating riddle poems 
as an indepen lent activity. 

IV. In order to develop oral language and writing skills, the teacher reads to the 
class the story Swlmmy by Leo Lionni. The class brainstorms descriptive words 
about fish, in order to compile an extensive list. Using this list of words, they 
write one descriptive word on a shape of a fish, using all words possible. The 
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children cut out the fish, create a fish shaped cluster, and glue them to 
background paper. The students create an adventure story using the descriptive 
words from the fish shapes. The story may be completed as an oral or written 
activity, by an individual, or by the class. 

Variation: The descriptive words are placed in a web graphic organizer and the 
students create a story from the web. 

V. Another strategy for developing the skill of analyzing and making inferences is 
to read aloud a number of cumulative tales. An example is The Little Red Hen by 
Paul Galdone, in which the Little Red Hen repeatedly asks her animal friends, 
"Who will help me with this job?" and the friends respond "Not I". The students 
are asked to discuss the repetitive format of these tales, the relationship between 
the characters or events, and the order in which they are presented. A favorite 
cumulative tale is selected and the teacher demonstrates how to make a 
compari«»on chart. The students are asked to suggest categories for the chart: 
the setting, characters, what characters have in common, problems, and 
solutions. The students' suggestions are used to complete the chart. The 
following chart is an example of a story analyzation. 

The Little Red Hen 
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Set ting Characters ; Problem ; Solution 

fe^m _ 4_jyooi® The hen does 

[ duck_ ]_y^!^IJ^elp . J/Jeworff^n^^ _ 

cat \ the hen. eats the cake 

. dog _ ; _ . _ he rself. 

goat 



The class is divided into small groups. Each group reads a different cumulative 
tale and finds information for the class comparison chart. All the information is 
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put onto the class chart and each group shares its findings with the class. The 
similarities among the books are discussed. This type of lesson is used 
throughout the year with cumulative tales. 

VI. In order to develop sequencing, the teacher reads a cumulative tale to the 
class. All the characters are listed as they appear in this tale. The students 
select one character to illustrate. When the illustrations are completed, the 
students arrange all characters in the correct sequence on large rnural paper. 
The cumulative tale is re-told by the students and, if accurate, the characters are 
glued to the mural. An example is The Mitten by Jan Brett. The list of 
characters to be illustrated include the mole, the rabbit, the hedgehog, an owl, a 
fox, a bear, and a mouse. The students re-tell the story after arranging these 
characters into the conrect sequence as they climbed into the mitten. 

VII. Prediction skills are developed when the students preview books by looking 
at the beginning, middle and last pictures. The teacher asks the students, "What 
do you think the story is about?" The students' attention is directed to the 
beginning, middle, and last pictures in the book. The teacher asks the students 
what they think is happening in the pictures and what might happen next. These 
responses may be written in order to look back on them when the story has been 
read. In a group, or in pairs, students share ideas about what might happen as 
the story is read aloud. They discuss these ideas before finding out the solution 
and check written predictions when applicable. Using Millions of Cats by Wanda 
Gag as an example, the teacher might introduce the book by asking the students, 
"If you had too many cats, what could you do?" This question could be used for a 
general discussion or for a writing activity. (Having the students put one hundred 
unifix cubes together might help students picture what one hundred means.) The 
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book is previewed, the predictions made, the selection read and the predictions 
checked. This type of lesson is used with all stories read during story telling and 
re-telling. 

VIII. A strategy for recalling events of a story involves listening and answering 
questions. Students listen to The Three Little Pigs by Paul Galdone. The 
students will be placed in groups and supplied with answer cards that have the 
story characters' names on them. Students are told to listen to the teacher's 
question and discuss the answer until everyone agrees on an answer. When an 
answer is agreed upon, member one holds up the selected character card. 
Possible questions include: 

*What character in the story built a house of twigs? 

*What character built a house of sticks? 

*What character liked to trick others? 

*What character was the safest in his house? 

*Which character put a pot of water on to boil? 
Each time, a different group member is chosen to share the answer. This type of 
lesson is used throughout the year to develop story recall skills. 
Variation: A sequence map graphic organizer is made by the students to 
illustrate the events of the story. The events of the story are written on separate 
pieces of paper; the events are placed in the con-ect order, and pasted onto a 
large paper as if it were a map. 

Methods of Assessment 

The data collection methods to be used in order to assess the effects of 
the interventions include teacher observations, reading comprehension 
checklists, and a variety of graphic organizers. 
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Changes in the level of reading comprehension will be documented 
through teacher observations, the reading comprehension checklists, and the 
post testing of the passage comprehension section of the Woodcock Johnson 
Tests of Achievement (revised). The post testing of the passage comprehension 
section of the Woodcock Johnson Tests of Achievement (revised) will be 
administered in February 1995, and the results compared to the results of the 
same test given in September 1994. 
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Chapter 4 



PROJECT RESULTS 

Historical Description of Intervftnt jQn 

The objective of this project was to increase the level of reading 
comprehension of first grade students. The implementation of strategies to teach 
higher order thinking skills, the use of students' background knowledge, and oral 
language skills were selected to effect the desired changes. 

Children's literature was used to teach the higher order thinking skills of 
self -questioning, inferencing, sequencing, summarizing, and locating details. 
Oral language skills were developed as a result of discussions and activities from 
this literature. These interventions were taught daily for at least thirty minutes 
during reading or language arts time periods. Although the strategies were 
specifically taught during these times, the teacher-researchers found that, in 
addition, the targeted skills were used daily across the curriculum. Lesson plans 
devoted to each of the interventions can be found in Appendices E-M. 

The interventions described were intertwined throughout the curriculum. 
There was no chronological order necessary. All interventions were employed 
repeatedly throughout the five months. Appendix D is a listing of books that are 
suggested for creating lesson plans to meet the objectives of the interventions. 

There are eight components within the interventions. A description of 
each component follows. 
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I. Read-alouds 

a. One Day Plan 

Once a day, a selection of children's literature was read to the students in 
order to teach higher order thinking skills and to improve oral language 
development. This activity was part of the daily lesson plans throughout the 
school year. 

Following the teacher's reading of Rosie's Walk , by Pat Hutchins, the 
students were asked to sequence the story events. This was accomplished 
through the use of duplicated pictures from the book. Groups of students were 
asked to arrange these in the correct order. (Appendix E) 

The teacher selected three vocabulary words (examples over, under, 
around) for sight recognition and word meaning. The students matched the 
vocabulary word cards to the "print" and used the words in oral sentences. 
(Appendix E) 

b. Five Day Plan 

Day 1-The book. Caps For Sale by E. Slobodkin, was presented by the 
teacher to the students. The teacher led a discussion about the cover, the 
author, and the illustrator. The beginning, middle, and last pictures were shown 
and the students predicted what was happening in these pictures. The 
predictions were written on sentence strips. Vocabulary words selected by the 
teacher, peddler, village, fifty cents, were written on word cards for use at a later 
time. 

Day 2-The book was presented to the students. The teacher read the 
selection for the first time. The students' predictions from the day before were 
reviewed and compared with the actual events in the story. The chosen 
vocabulary word cards' were introduced to the students. 
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Day 3-The book was presented to the students. The vocabulary cards 
were matched to the "print". The story was re-read by the teacher. A sequence 
map was made by the class. 

Day 4-The book was presented to the students. The students re-told the 
story through dramatization. 

Day 5-The book was re-read. The teacher asked the students, "What do 
you think happened to the peddler when he went back to the village?" The 
students drew and wrote their answers. (Appendix F) 

II. Descriptive poems to strengthen vocabulary 

Writing poems to strengthen vocabulary, is a strategy for building upon 
known vocabulary and for developing new vocabulary. The use of similes and 
descriptive language helps students write free verse in order to understand that 
while poetry is language rich, it does not have to rhyme. 

The teacher read selected poems about colors from books such as 
Hailstones and Halibut Bones by Mary 0"Neill. The teacher modeled how to write 

a poem using similes by asking students to complete a phrase as green as . 

After brainstomiing activities about the color green, students completed other 
phrases using the color green with similes. The students chose their own color 
and independently created a color poem, illustrated it, and shared it with the 
class. The teacher published a class book from the poems. (Appendix G) 

III. Use of descriptive language 

Writing riddle poems is another strategy to develop meaningful and 
descriptive vocabulary. Complete sentences are used when writing riddle poems, 
whereas, in free verse poetry only phrases are used. 
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A box containing a hidden object was passed among the students, the 
students asked questions concerning the object's weight, size, color, shape, or 
smell. The correct answers were used to develop the riddle. The teacher used 
these answers to model the process for writing a riddle poem. The students were 
placed into groups. The group's task was to develop a riddle poem following the 
teacher's model. The riddle poems were read, and the class attempted to guess 
each group's riddle. (Appendix H) 

IV. Orai Language and writing skills 

In order to develop oral language and writing skills, the teacher read 
Swimmy by Leo Lionni, to the class. The class brainstomied words describing 
fish (big, little, gold, fat, shiny, slippery, smelly, red, yellow).AII descriptive words 
were written on individual fish shapes which were clustered together to make a 
large fish shape. The students dictated a story to the teacher using the 
descriptive words from the fish cluster. Students read the story back to the 
teacher individually and through choral reading. (Appendix I) 

V. Analyzing and Making Inferences 

Higher order thinking skills of analyzing and making inferences were 
developed through the use of story charts. A cumulative tale, such as The Little 
Hen by Paul Galdone was read to the children. The class developed a chart 
that listed such categories as setting, characters, problem, and solution. After 
reviewing the chart, the students were asked, "What did the animals do?", "Why 
did each animal do this?", and "What does this tell you about each animal?" This 
intervention was implemented during reading time, and a story chart was 
developed once a week. 
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Analyzing a story was furtfier developed by making comparisons between 
two books. The teacher read the stories to the children. Two possible stories 
were ChicKen Little by Janet Hillman and Henny Penny by Paul Galdone. The 
characters, setting, and events of the story were compared using a Venn 
diagram. This procedure took four days to complete. (Appendix J) 

VI. Sequencing 

Oral re-telling of a cumulative tale helps to develop sequencing skills, as 
well as utilizes oral language skills. The teacher read a cumulative tale, such as 
"^^g Mitten , by Jan Brett. The students selected a story character and illustrated 
it. The students demonstrated their understanding of the sequence of story 
events by organizing and pasting these illustrations on mural paper in the correct 
sequential order. Each group re-told the story according to its mural. 

This intervention was used during the language arts block of time. This 
type of lesson was taught at least once a week. (Appendix K) 

VII. Predicting 

Prediction skills are strengthened each time a selection of children's 
literature is presented to the class. The teacher asked questions concerning the 
beginning, middle, and last picture of the book, as well as questions about what 
the students think might happen next. The story's problem was discussed, and 
the children were asked to predict the possible solutions to it. As the selection 
was read, the predictions, whether written or oral, were checked with the actual 
story content. 

In The Doorbell Rang by Pat Hutchins, children reviewed and discussed 
the illustrations, and predicted what they thought would happen each time the 
doorbell rang. The teacher used sentence strips to record student predictions. 
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After the selection was read, the teacher and students compared the students' 
predictions to the events in the story. 

This intervention was used during a language arts block of time. The 
strategy of predicting occurred daily across the curriculum. It was the teacher's 
intent that students would develop this strategy as part of the reading process. 
(Appendix L) 

VIII. Recalling events 

Reading comprehension requires the ability to recall events of a story 
through repeated lessons emphasizing methods of questioning about who. what, 
why. and where as it pertains to a story. Students develop this strategy for 
recalling events of the story. 

The teacher read the book Ih^Tlire^ljitJaPia^ by Paul Galdone to the 
students. The class was divided into groups and were given three cards 
containing a picture of one of the little pigs. The teacher asked a question from 
the story. The students discussed which picture card correctly illustrated the 
answers, and when the group agreed on an answer that card was shown. 

This type of lesson was used during a language arts block of time. Re- 
calling details was a daily exercise applied across the curriculum. (Appendix M) 

Presentation and Analy<;jQ pf Results 

In order to assess the effects of teaching higher order thinking skills and 
using students' background knowledge and oral language skills, the passage 
comprehension section of the Woodcock Johnson Tests of Achievement 
(revised) was administered to first grade students of the targeted population in 
Schools A. B. and C in September 1994 and February 1995. The students from 
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targeted schools increased their levels of reading comprehension during this time 
frame. Tables 3, 4, and 5, present the data gathered from this test. 



Table 3 

Results of the pre and post testing 
for the passage comprehension section 
of the 

Woodcock Johnson Tests of Achievement (revised) 



School A 





September 


February 




Student No. 


1994 


1995 


Growth 


1 


0.4 


1.4 


- Q - 


2 


1.2 


2.6 ' 


... - 


3 


0.0 


1.3 


"1.3 " 


4 ' 


2.6 


4'2 " 


1.6 


5 


1.2 


2.2 


1.0 


6 


0.9 


1.3 


0.4 


7 


0.4 


1.1 


0.7 


8 


0.4 


1.1 


0.7 


9 


6.0 


"'~i.r 


1.1 




0.0 


"0.9 


0".9 


11 


0.0 


1.3 


1.3 


-,2" 


0.0 


1.3 


' "13 



The data from Table 3 indicate the grade equivalent scores of the pre and 
post testing for the passage comprehension section of the Woodcock Johnson 
Tests of Achievement (revised) for first grade students at targeted School A. 
One year on a grade equivalent table equals ten months. All students increased 
their level of reading comprehension. Sixty-seven percent of the students 
increased their scores by at least one year. This result is illustrated in Figure 3. 
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Figure 3 



Comparison of individual scores 
from the pre and post tests 
of the passage compreherision section of the 
Woodcock Johnson Tests of Achievement (revised) 

School A 




Students 

□ September ■ February 



Figure 3 shov\/s the comparison of each student's scores from the pre and 
post tests of the passage comprehension section of the Woodcock Johnson 
Tests of Achievement (revised) for School A. The gains are shov\/n in grade 
equivalent terms. The increases ranged from four months to one year six 
months. 
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Table 4 



Results of the pre and post testing 
for the passage comprehension section 
of the 

Woodcock Johnson Tests of Achievement (revised) 



School B 



- - ... 


September 


February 




student No. 


1994 


J 995 


Growth 


1 


1.2 


" _2 , 2 


1.0 


2 


1.1 


2.2 " 


I'.l'" " 


o 


1 . 1 


2.2 


1.1 


4 


2.8 


5.6 


2.8 ' 


5 


1.2 


2.4 


1.2 


6 


0.9 


1.6 


0.7 


7 


2.2 


4.2 


2.0 


8 


1.1 


1.7 


0.6 


9 


" " 3^6 


6.9 


3.3 


10 




17"""'""" 


0.6 " 


11 " 


1.6 


3.6 


2.0 


12 


" a9 


2.0 


1.1 


13 




3.9 


1.9 


14 ' 


1.1 


1.6 


6.5" 


15 


0.9 


2.4 


1.5" 


16 


1.2 


2.4 


1.2 


"m" 


2".0 


5.6 


3.6 



The data from Table 4 indicate the grade equivalent scores of the pre and 
post testing for the passage comprehension section of the Woodcock Johnson 
Tests of Achievement (revised) for first grade students at targeted School B. 
One year on a grade equivalent table equals ten months. All students increased 
their level of reading comprehension. Seventy-six percent of the students 
increased their scores by at least one year. This result is illustrated in Figure 4. 
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Figure 4 



Comparison of individual scores 
from the pre and post tests 
of (he passage comprehension section of the 
Woodcock Johnson Tests of Achievement (revised) 



School B 




'l " 2 ^'3 4 ^Y' q ^ j ^g '^ 9 "^"""11" 12 13~"l4'"l5" l6 'l7 

Students 



□ September Hi February 



Figure 4 shows the comparison of each students scores from the pre and 
post tests of the passage comprehension section of the Woodcock Johnson 
Tests of Achievement (revised) for School B. The gains are shown in grade 
equivalent terms. The increases ranged from five months to three years six 
months. 
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Table 5 

Results of the pre and post testing 
for the passage comprehension section 
of the 

Woodcock Johnson Tests of Achievement (revised) 
School C ' 



. . .. 


September 


February 




dent No. 


1994 


1995 


Growth 


J 


J .5 


3.9 


2.4 


2 


1,5 " . . ! 7 


'3.0 


1.5 


3 


1.1 


3.0 


1.9 


4 




2.4 " 


1.5 


5 


1.1 


24 


-Y~ - 


6 


0.9 


- -^ ^ 


"13 


7 


0.9 


2.2 


1.3 




0.4 


2.0 


1.6 ' 


9 


1.1 


2.0 


0.9 


"Vo 


1.3 


1.7 ^ 


0.4 


11 


0.4 


1.7 


1.3 


12 


0.9 


'1.6 


"0.7" ' 


13 


0.9 


1.6 


0.7 


14 ■ 


6.4" 


1.6 " 


1.2 


15 


0.9 


1.4 


0.5 


16 


0.4 


13 


0.9 "" 


17 • 


o.o""' 


0.4 ■" 


0.4 



The data from Table 5 indicate the grade equivalent scores of the pre and 
post testing for the passage comp-ohension section of the Woodcock Johnson 
Tests of Achievement (revised) for first grade students at targeted School C. 
One year on a grade equivalent table equals ten months. All students increased 
their level of reading comprehension. Fifty-nine percent of the students increased 
their scores by at least one year. This result is illustrated in Figure 5. 
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Figure 5 



Comparison of individual scores 
from the pre and post tests 
of the passage comprehension section of the 
Woodcock Johnson Tests of Achievement (revised) 



School C 




students 

□ September 11 February 



Figure 5 shows the comparison of each student's scores from the pre and 
post tests of the passage comprehension section of the Woodcock Johnson 
Tests of Achievement (revised) for School C. The gains are shown in grade 
equivalent terms. The increases ranged from four months to two years four 
months. 
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The results of combining the data in Tables 3, 4, and 5 indicate that 67 
percent of the tested students increased their levels of reading comprehension by 
one or more school years. 

Teacher checklists of comprehension skills, summarized in Table 6, 
indicates that the percentage of students who frequently answered 
comprehension questions accurately increased during the five months of 
intervention. 



Table 6 

Comparison of the percent of students 
accurately answering comprehension questions 





September 


February 


Frequently 


39.4 


53 


Sometimes 


42.0 


40 


Rareiy 


27.6 


7 



Comprehension checklists (Appendix B), were kept by the teachers to 
determine the frequency of accurate responses students made to comprehension 
questions. 

During the implementation, the teachers' observations indicate an increase 
in the level of student interest, a more positive attitude toward reading, and less 
behavioral problems. The levels of student participation, as well as their 
enjoyment for reading, increased. This information was gathered by the teacher- 
researchers using anecdotal records. The criteria used are found in Appendix C. 

Graphic organizers were used as tools to assess the understanding of 
stories presented to the children. Samples of the graphic organizers include 
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Venn diagrams, a KWL chart (what one Knows, what one Wants to know, and 
what one Learns), a T-Chart, webs, and sequence maps. (Appendix N) 

Conclusions and Rennm mendations 

Based on the presentation and analysis of the data on the levels of reading 
comprehension, the first grade students in the targeted schools showed an 
increase in their levels of reading comprehension. Beginning in September 1994, 
these interventions were taught through listening comprehension activities. As 
they increased their reading abilities, the students used these listening 
comprehension strategies to strengthen their levels of reading comprehension. 

The teacher-researchers used children's literature to provide opportunities 
for students to experience adventures that they may not have the chance to 
actually "live out". By listening to stories, or reading stories, first graders develop 
understanding of such experiences. Students who already have prior knowledge, 
use this new information to build upon their existing knowledge. Appendix D is a 
list of suggested selections of children's literature. The teacher-researchers 
conclude, that all students broadened their experiences, and increased their 
vocabulary after listening to the selections from this list. 

The purpose of the interventions was to increase the level of reading 
comprehension of the first grade students in the targeted schools. In addition to 
increasing their levels of reading comprehension, the students developed the 
DESIRE to READ. As written in Chapter 2 of this paper, Glazer stated that the 
quality and quantity of comprehension will be in direct proportion to the interest of 
the > ?ader and the story (Glazer, 1992). With this concept in mind, the three 
teacher-researchers implemented the interventions with the intent to stimulate 
interest in each story presentation. From the data presented, the teacher- 
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researchers conclude that there was an increase in the interest levels of the 
students, as well as, an increase in the levels of reading comprehension. 

In comparing first grade students from past years with the first grade 
students from the targeted schools, teacher observations indicate higher levels of 
self- confidence and self-esteem, increased interest in reading, ability to readily 
make comparisons, and an increase in the number of students willing to respond 
to comprehension questions. The teacher-researchers conclude that by 
implementing the plan of action, the first graders developed, or built upon these 
qualities. 

The teacher-researchers conclude that by following these interventions, 
other students could develop and strengthen their higher order thinking skills and 
improve their oral language skills. The teacher-researchers recommend that 
these interventions, lesson plans, and assessment tools could be modified and 
implemented for students of all grade levels. 
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Appendix A 

Scoring tools for the passage comprehennsion section of 
the Woodcock Johnson Test of Achievement (revised) 
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Appendix B 
Teacher Check List 



Students 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 
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1 
0 


1 
1 


1 
2 


3 




1 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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2 
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1 . Has prior 
knowledge 
for story 










































2. Matches word 
cards to print 










































3. Able to answer 
questions about: 










































a.) Setting 










































b.) Characters 










































0.) Problems in 
story 










































d.) Solutions to 
problems 










































4. Makes predictions 
about stories 










































5. Retells a story 
in sequence 











































Key + 


Often 


S 


Sometimes 


R 


Rarely 
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Appendix C 
Criteria for teacher observations 

The criteria used for teacher observations of student changes during reading activites: 
Interest level of the student. 
Attitude and behaviors of the student. 
Participation levels of the student. 
Enjoyment levels of the student. 
Levels of self-esteem and self-confidence of the student. 
Transfer of strategies from group activities to independent activites. 
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Appendix D 
Suggested books for read alouds 



Aardema.^Verna. VteJteauilQ.es Buzz in People's FRrs. New York: Dial Press. 

Adier, David A. A ^ure Book of Ma r tin I utbaLi^Dg^.. New York: Scholastic. 

Ahlberg. Janet. The Jolly Postman. Boston: Little Brown Co.. 1986. 

Allard. Harry. MiSS Nelson is Missinn. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1977. 

Baker. Jeannie. Where the Forest Meets tb^^. New York: Greenwillow. 1987 

Barrett. Joyce. Willie's Not the HnQQingiKiDd. New York: Harper & Row. 1989. 

Barrett. Judy. Qloudy With a Chanw of MeRthall^. New York: Macmillan. 1978. 

Bishop, Claire. The Five QhinPSP Brothers. New York: Coward-McCann, 1938. 

Brett, Jan. The Mitten. New York: Scholastic Inc.. 1990.. 

Bridwell. Norman. Clifford's Puppy Ppy^^. New York: Scholastic. 1992. 

Brooke. Leslie. Johnny Crow's r7ar(1en. New York: Frederick Wame. 1968 

Brown. Marcia. The Three Billy GoRts Gruff. New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich. 1957. icia^e 

Brown. Margaret Wise. Goodnight Moon. New York: Harper & Row. 1 947. 
Brown. Margaret Wise. The Important Book. New York: Harper & Row. 1949 
Burningham. John. Mr. Gumpy's Ontinfl. New York: Scholastic Press. 1970. 
Burton, Virginia. Katie and the Big Spow. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 1943 

""""^"llo^ega^l^^ ^°^^^^' ^^^ann.'and 

Eric. Do You Want tn Bp My Frjenrj-^. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 1971. 
c- The Grouchy Ladybufl . New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 1977. 
c. The Mixed Up Cha meleo n . New York: Harper & Row. Crowell. 1975. 
ic. The Very Busy Spider. New York: Philomel Books. 1984. 
ic. TMVeryLa unqry Caterpillar . Cleveland. Oh: Collins World. 1969. 
ic. The Very Quiet Cnrket. New York: Philomel Books. 1990 
Carlstrom. Nancy. Wil d Wild Sunflow e r ChMArm. New York: Macmillan, 1987. 
Crews, Donald. Freight Train. New York: Greenwillow. 1978. 
Dee. Ruby. Tower to Heayen. New York: Henry Holt. 1991. 



Carle. Er 
Carle. Er 
Carle. En 
Carle. Er 
Carle. Eri 
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Appendix D continued 



dePaola, Tomie. PancaKes for BrfifiKfa.st. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
1978. 

Emberly, Barbara. Drummer Hpff. Engiewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall. 1976. 

Ets, Marie Hall. Elephant in a w^ii New York: Viking, 1972. 

Flack, Marjorie. The Storv of Ping New York: Scholastic, 1993. 

Freeman, Donald. Dandelion New York: Viking Press, 1964. 

Freeman, R. Corduroy. New York: Viking Press, 1968. 

Galdone, Paul. The GinaarhrPfld pny Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1975. 

Galdone. Paul. Hennv Penny New York: Scholastic, 1973.. 

Galdone. Paul. The Three Bear.<s. New York: Scholastic Press, 1972. 

Galdone, Paul. The Thrfia I ittlg piqq New York: Seabury Press, 1970. 

Gibbons. Gail. The Season?; of Arnold'?^ Apnie Tr pp. San Diego: Hartcourt Brace 
Jovanovich. 1984. ' 

Giff, Patricia. Today Was a Terrible Pay. New York: Puffin Books. 1980. 

Greenfield. Eloise. Me and NejSi=>ie. New York: Harper & Row. 1975. 

Guilfiole, Elizabeth. Nobody ListPns tn Agrfro^^ New York: Scholastic Press 
1957. 

Hillman. Janet. Chicken UV\r Crystal Lake: Rigby. 1996. 
Hoffman, Mary. Amazing Gr^rp Dial Books. 1991. 

Howe, James. There's a Monster Undar My RpH New York: Macmillan. 1986. 

Hutchins. Pat. Rosie's Walk. New York: Macmillan. 1968. 

Hutchins. Pat. The Doorbell Rang New York: Greenwillow.1986. 

Keats. Ezra Jack. A Snowv nay New York: Viking Press. 1962. 

Keats. Ezra Jack. Peter's Chair New York: Harper & Row. 1967. 

Keats, Ezra Jack. Whistle for Willie New York: Puffin Books, 1965. 

Krauss, Ruth. A Hole is Tn Din New York: Harper & Row, 1952. 

Krauss, Ruth. Carrot Seed New York: Harper & Row, 1945. 

Leaf, Margaret. NfiSSa:s_Eish. New York: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 1987. 

Lionni, L. Swimmy. New York:First Pinwheel, 1973. 

Lobel, Amold.Froq and Tnari TpriPthar New York: Harper & Row, 1971. 

McCloskey, Robert. Blueberries Fnr Rgi New York: Viking Press, 1914. 
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Appendix D continued 



McCloskey. Robert. One Morning In Mainp. New York: Troll Associates. 1952. 

McDermott Gerald. Anansi the .Spider. New York: Holt. Rinehart & Winston. 
1972. 

Mahy. Margaret. The Sgvfin Chinese Brothers. New York: Scholastic. 1990. 
Marshall. James. George and Marthp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1972. 
Martin. Bill. Brown Bear. Brown Rear Whpf pp Yn.i Spa? New York- Holt 
Rinehart & Winston. 1970. 

Martin. Bill. The Haunted Hp uj ^ft . New York: Holt. Rinehart & Winston. 1970. 

Mayer. Mercer^ There's A Nightmare in My Closet. New York. Dial Books for 
Young Readers. 1968. 

Miller. E. MoyseKin's Thank?^giving. Englewood Cliffs: Prentice Hall. 1985.. 
Minarik. Else Holmelund. LUlle^ea:. New York: Harper & Row. 1957. 
Numeroff. Joffe L. If You Give A Mouse A noohe. New York: Scholastic. 1985. 
O'Neill. Mary. Hailstones and Halibut Bones. Garden City: Doubleday. 1961. 
Parks. Brenda. The Ugly niir^jrig Maurbern Pty. Ltd.. 1986. 
Peppe. Rodney. The House that Jack Built. New York: Delacorte. 1970. 
Petersham, Maud and Miska. The Roosfpr Tr^ws' ^ P--P American Rhym^c 

amUiDSlea. New York: Scholastic Press. 1 971 ' ^ 
Potter. Beatrice. The Tale of Peter Rabhlt- New York: Golden Press, 1982. 
Prokofieu. S. Peter and the Wolf. New York: Puffin Books. 1971.. 
Rey. H.A. Curious.G^orge. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1952. 
Ringgold. Faith. Tar Beach New York: Crown. 1991. 
Rossetti. Christina. Whatj^Pinkl New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1965. 
^""^^^Housf ll64 Makes Applesauge. New York: Holiday 

Seeger. Pete. Abiyoyo. New York: Scholastic. 1989. 
Sendak. Maurice. Chicken ^Soup with Rice. New York: Scholastic. 1962. 
Sendak. Maurice. Where the Wild Things Are. New York: Scholastic Press. 1963 
^'"^'^1989°"' "^^^"^^^-'^^^^"^the Three l ittle Pig s. New York: Scholastic. 

Dr. Seuss. Dr. Seuss's ABC. New York: Random House. 1963. 

Shaw. Charles B. iti£QkelJjK£^pilLMi!K. New York: Harper & Row. 1947. 
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Appendix D continued 



Slobodkin, E. Caps For sSale. New York: Harper & Row, 1968.. 

Steptoe, John. MiifarQ:s_BeaLitiful Daughtftr?>. New York: Scholastic. 1987. 

Sylvester and the Magic Pe hN^. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1969. 
Taylor, Byrd. Amlgo. New York: Scholastic, 1963. 
Tompert, Ann. Grandfathar Tflnr,-^ .Qf^ry New York: Crown, 1990. 
Tressalt, Alvin. JhsMOmi. New York: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 1964 

^"''""LcmiHan: ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ New York: 

Turkle, Brinton. Deep in the Fores.t. New York: Dutton & Co., 1976. 
Vaughan, Marcia. The Sandwich m Mbx Mprjo. crystal Lake- Rigby 1989 
V--t-^^^th^A^^^^ New 

Waber. Bernard. Ira Sleeps Over. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1972. 
Waber. Bernard. Lovable I ylft. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1969. 

"^^^'l^n^Toln^slt' ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ Boston: 
Williams, Karen. QalimotQ. New York: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 1 970 
Williams, M. The Velvetee n R phh it New York: Lothrop. Lee. & Shepard. 1990 
Williams. Vera B. A Chair For My Mother New York: Greenwillow. 1982. 
Wood. Audrey. The Napping H r^. Singapore: Tien Wah Press! 1984. 
Zemach. Margot. The Teeny Tiny Wnmrin. New York: Scholastic Press. 1965. 
Zion. G. Harry The Dirty Pog. New York: Harper & Row. 1 956. 
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Appendix E 
Lesson plan for "read-aloud" 

Materials 

Rosie's Walk by Pat Hutchins 

5 sets of duplicated of pictures from book 

5 sheets 18x24 construction paper 

Glue 

Vocabulary word cards for over, under, around 
Objectives 

Sequencing - To demonstrate understanding of the sequencing of events in the story. 
Oral language - To recognize and use selected vocabulary words (example over, under, 
around). 
Procedure 

The teacher introduces the book and then reads the story to the class. The teacher models 
self-questioning by asking. "Who is the main character?", and "What did the character do in the 
story?" 

The retelling process is completed through sequencing. Students are divided into five groups. 
Each group is given duplicated copies of story pictures. After the groups discuss story events, 
they glue the pictures in the correct sequential order. Each group shares what has transpired. 

At another time vocabulary word cards are presented and identified. Students match each 
vocabulary word card to its printed word in the book. The students use these words in oral 
sentences within the group. Some sentences may be shared with entire class. 
Extended Activity 

Dramatize Rosie's Walk emphasizing the concepts of o^er, under, around. 
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Appendix F 
Lesson plan for a five day plan 

Materials 

Caps For SalR by E. Slobodkin 

Sentence strip paper 

Butcher paper 

Markers 

Glue 

Objectives 

vocabulary development - To increase the students experiences through exposure to new 
vocabulary; peddler, village, my cents. 

Sequencing - To demonstrate knowledge of sequence of events. 
Day 1-The book is presented by the teacher to the students. The teacher leads a discussion ' 
about the cove, the author, and the illustrator. The beginning, middle, and last pictures are 
Shown and the students predict what is happening in these pictures. The predictions are written 
on sentence strips. Possible vocabulary words are selected by the teacher and written on word 
cards for use at a later time. 

Day 2-The book is presented to the students. The teacher reads the selection for the first time. 

The students- predictions from the day before are reviewed and compared with the actual events 

in the story. The chosen vocabulary word cards are introduced to the students. 

Day 3-The book is presented to the students. The chosen vocabulary are matched to the "print". 

The story is reread to the children. The children are placed into groups to create a sequential 

map. 

Day 4 The book is presented to the students. The students retell the story through 
dramatization. 

Day 5 The book is reread to the class. The teacher introduces a writing activity requiring the 
students to answer the question, 'What do you think happened to the peddler when he went 
back to the village?" 
Extended Activity 

students bring caps from home. The color of the caps is graphed on a large sheet of paper, 
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Appendix G 

Lesson plan for descriptive poems 

Materials 

Color charts from a paint store 

Chart paper 

Markers 

Objective 

Using descriptive language - To use descriptive language in writing poems. 
Procedure 

To begin the lesson numerous color poems are read using similes (comparing two things using 
like or as) to encourage students to write free verse. Color charts from paint stores are used for 
discussion concerning the variety of names for different shades of the same color. The color 
poems in idaiisione^iMM^ are read. The use of imagery and similes is modeled for 

the children. The teacher asks the students to complete the phrase as green as . The 

students look around the room for things that are shades of green, and the teacher lists the 
things they see on chart paper. Students are asked to think about and suggest ideas for the 

following frame: green smells like green tastes like green looks like green 

feels like A discussion of free verse follows this activity. It is explained that this type of 

poetry does not always rhyme or follow a rythmic pattern. Using the students' frames, the 
teacher helps the students compose free verse of the color green. The students use this frame 
to write their own color poems..The students illustrate and share their poems. The children's 
work is published into a class book entitled Colors 
Extended »rt\\jiiy 

Classroom learning centers provide the materials for the children to make rainbow toast, to dye 
eggs, to create rainbow gelatin, or to glue tissue squares to make their individual paper rainbow. 
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Appendix H 
Lesson plan for riddle poems 

Materials 

Mystery box with hidden object 

Chart paper 

Markers 

Objective 

Vocabulary enhancement - To write riddle poems to enhance the use of vocabulary. 
Procedure 

The teacher places an object in a box and tapes it shut. The box is presented to children as 
they sit in a circle. The children are allowed to shake the box, feel its weight, and listen for any 
sounds of movement. The teacher models the process of making a simile (a riddle poem) as 
clues to the hidden object. For example: 'The hidden objects are more than one of the same 
thing. They are the colors of the rainbow, smooth as glass, sweet as sugar, and oval like eggs. 
What is in the box?" Children ask questions, the responses are written on chart paper, yes 
answers are circled and reread as part of the clues to the mystery objects. The box is opened to 
show that jelly beans were the mystery item. The children are divided into cooperative groups. 
The task for each group is to select a mystery item and write a riddle poem to describe the item. 
The following day each group models the previous day's lesson. The riddle poems are 
published in a class book. 
Extended activity 

The students read a riddle a day over the intercom. The other classes submit their guesses for 
each day's riddle. 
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Appendix I 
Lesson plan for oral language and writing skills 



Material^ 



Swimmy by Leo Lionni 
Pre-cut fish shapes 

Fish shape drawn on large sheet of paper 

Chart paper 

Markers 

Objectives 

Oral language - To develop oral language skills by using descriptive words to create a story. 
Procedure 

The teacher reads Swimnm to the class. The class brainstorms words to describe fish and the 
teacher writes these words on the board. The students copy one descriptive word onto a pre-cut 
fish shape. These fish are clustered together to make a large fish shape. The students use 
these words to tell a story to the teacher, who writes the dictated sentences on chart paper to 
create the story. The written story is shared. 
Extended Activity 

The children share with their group a fish story. 
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Appendix J 
Lesson plan for analyzing and making inferences 

Materials 

Chicken Little b y Janet Hillman 
Henny Penny by Paul Galdone 
Chart paper 
Markers 

Objectives 

Analyzing - To apply the higher order thinking skill of analyzing story content. 
Making inferences - To apply the higher order thinking skill of making inferences. 
Procedure 

The teacher reads Chicken Little to the class. The class discusses the relationship between 
the characters and the events of the story and the order in which they are presented. The 
students suggest categories for the chart such as setting, characters, problems, and solutions. A 
chart is completed using the students responses for each category. 
Comparing Procedure 

The teacher reads Henny Penny to the class. They create a chart using the same categories 
used for Chicken Littl^ . The students make a Venn diagram to compare these two stories. 

Extended Activjty 

The children will dramatize both stories. 
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Appendix K 
Lesson for sequencing 

Materials 

The Mitten by Jan Brett 
Mural paper 

Sets of character pictures 
Mittens for characters 
Simplified copies of the story 
Markers 

Objective 

Sequencing - To apply the strategy of sequencing the story events. ' 
Procedure 

The teacher reads Thq Mitten by Jan Brett to the class. The story characters are listed on chart 
paper as they appear in the tale. The students select one character to illustrate. Cooperative 
groups are arranged so that each story character is represented in each group. In these 
groupings the children are asked to re-tell the story and arrange characters in the correct 
sequence. Each group is given a large piece of mural paper. The story characters are pasted 
onto the paper in sequential order. Each group completes its mural by adding background 
scenery and a border similar to that in the book. On completion of the murals, each group retells 
the story making certain to list the characters in the correct sequential order. Each child receives 
a Simplified version of Th e Mi tten, a large paper mitten, and a set of character pictures. The 
students place the character pictures into the mitten as they retell the story to an adult at home. 
Extended activity 

Using TheNgppinq H ouse by Audrey and Don Wood, the teacher creates a sequencing center 
in the classroom. The teacher enlarges story characters on tagboard and provides a sentence 
strip describing these characters. The students sequence the characters according to the story 
order, and match the tagboard characters to the appropriate sentence strips. 
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Appendix L 
Lesson plan for predicting 

Materials: 

The Donrheil Rang- Pat Hutchins 

Sentence strips 

Markers 

Objective 

Predicting - To apply the higher order thinking strategy for predicting events in the story. 
Procedure 

The book is previewed when the students are asked to look at the beginning and middle 
pictures, and to predict "what is happening", and "what might happen next". The student 
responses are recorded on sentence strips. The selection is read to the children. The class 
checks the accuracy of the predictions. 
Extended AcitMi^v 

Children bake cookies as a class project. The cookies are separated as dictated by the details 
of the story. 
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Appendix M 
Lesson plan for recalling events 



Materials 



The Three l .ittle Pig s- Paul Galdone 
Picture cards for each group 

Objective 

Recalling events - To use a strategy for recalling events of a story. 
Procedure 

The teacher reads Thg Three little Pig s by P. Galdone. The students are divided into groups 
of four, and given answer cards that have the story characters' names or pictures on them. The 
teacher asks questions about the story. The group discusses possible answers agreeing on 
one, and holds up the chosen card. Possible questions include: 

What character in the story built a house of twigs? 

What character built a house.of sticks? 

What character Nked to trick others? 

What character was the safest in his house? 

What character put a pot of water on to boil? 
Each time the group shares its answer. 
Extended Antiv/ity 

Use the books that are variations on the story theme of Ihe IhreelMleRgs and make 
character comparisons. Books with theme variations are. The True Storv Of The Thr^P i ittio 
Eigsi by A. Wolf (Jon Scieszka) and The Three Little Wnlvp^ .nH t^.. ^■.r^ p^^ p;^ Eugene 
Trivizas and Helen Oxenbury. 
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Appendix N continued 
Assessment Tool -- Comparing and recalling 
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Appendix N continued 
Assessment Tool - Read aloud 
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Appendix N continued 
Assessment Tool Recaiiing and comparing 
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Appendix N continued 
Assessment Tool - descriptive poem 



Brown smells like cinnamon 
Brown tastes like chocolate candy 
Brown looks like toast 
Brown feels like my dog. 



Red smells like a rose 
Red tastes like a strawberry 
Red looks like a stoplight 
Red feels like a warm fire. 



Green is: 

as big as the Green Giant 
as coid as lettuce 

as crunchy as a Granny Smith apple 
as small as a green grape. 
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Appendix N continued 
Assessment Tool - riddle poem 



It is as round as a circle. 

It is brown as tree bark. 

It is bumpy as a road. 

It is . (penny) 



It is red as apples. 

It is rough as sandpaper. 

It is as sweet as honey. 

What is it? (strawberries) 

It is hard as wood. 
It is white as snow. 
It is shiny as sugar. 

What is it? (white rock) 

Samples of riddle poems by first grade students 
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Appendix N continued 
Assessment Tool - Descriptive language 



Fog 

by Carl Sandburg 



Looks like 


Sounds like 


moving oarKnGss 


quiet 


snines 


hissing sound 


windows of car covered up 


whistles 


smoke 


when hands move 


dirt 


on and off your 


ears 


glowed in face 




hard to see through 




. cloud close to ground 




pan on stove with 




"smoke" going in air 





This T-Chart completed by first graders after listening to the poem 
Fog by Carl Sandburg. 
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Appendix N continued 
Assessment Tool -- Questioning and Recalling 



K 


W 


L 


He wanted people to 
walk hand in hand. 


What was his Mom 
and Dad's name? 


He was a Civil Right 
leader. 


He wanted peace for 
all people. 


Where was he born? 


He wanted people to 
live in peace. 


He wanted people to 
love one another. 


What were his 
children's names? 


He died - somebody 
shot him. 


He loved all people - 
no matter what color 


Did you like all 
people? 


We "alebrate his 
birthday on Monday, 


He was a kind man. 


What kind of work did 
you do? 





A "K W L" completed by first graders for the story: 

A Picture B ook of Martin Luther King. .Ir by D. Adier 
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Appendix N continued 
Assessment Tool - Recalling 
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Appendix N continued 
Assessment Tool - Recalling 



A Snom Dav 



What Peter Saw 



What Peter did 



What Peter felt 



snow flakes 



put on snowsuit 



snow on head 



piles of snow 



made tracks with feet 



cold 



boys playing in 
the snow 



made tracks with stick 



sad 



snowball fight 



hit snow from tree 



made a snowman 

made a snowangel 

slid in the snow 

put snowball in pocket 

had warm bath 

had dream of snow melting 



Chart completed by first grade class after listening to and reading 
A Snowy Dav by Jack Keats 
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Appendix N continued 
Assessment Tool - Sequencing 







The first graders made this sequence 
map after listening to 
The Five Chinese Brothers by Bishop. 
The pictures were reproduced from 
the text. 
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BEST COPY AVAiLABl. 



Appendix N continued 
Assessment Tool - Squencing 



Problem: What was the sequential order of the animals into the mitten? 
* name the animal and how it moved in? 



bear, lumbered 
by and in 




mole, 

burrowed inside 


— 1 


snowshoe rabbit, 
wiggled in 


— i 


hedgehog, 
bumped and 
jostled 






















— ^ — 1 

owl, 

swooped down 




badger, 
climbed in 


— » 


fox, 

poked in 
his nuzzle 





meadow mouse, 
wriggled into a 
better space 



This sequence map was completed by the first graders after listening to 
The Mitten by Jan Brett. 
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Appendix N Continued 
Assessment Tool - Sequencing 



There was an egg on the leaf 



The egg hatched into a caterpillar. 



The caterpillar ate: 


different kinds of fruit 


lollipop 


chocolate cake 


cherry pie 


ice cream cone 


sausage 


pickle 


cup cake 


Swiss cheese 


watermelon 


salami 


green leaf 



■I 

The fat a .terpillar made a cocoon. 
The cocoorj opened up. 




by cTrle""^^ completed by first graders for the story The Very Hungry r.^fprpiiior 
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Appendix N continued 
Assessment Tool -Vocabulary development 



Names of dogs: 
Lady Clifford 
Spot Happy 
Boy Shadow 
Sandy 



Games dogs like to play: 
ball fetch 
run Where's 
catch my bone? 




Things dogs like to do: 


play 


sleep 


run 


look for 


eat 


food 


tricks 


dig for 


sniff 


bones 


smack 


lick 



How to care for a dog: 
play with pet him 
feed hug him 

wash brush 



This was completed by a first grade class after listening to and reading 
Clifford s P uppy Davs by Bridwell. 
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Appendix N continued 
Assessment Tool -Vocabulary development - compare and contrast 



c 
c 
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Appendix N continued 
Assessment Tool - Vocabulary Development 



Hat 




Mittens 



Shovel 



Scarves 



Winter 



Boots 



Cold 




Snowflake 

Snowman 

Snowdrift 

Snowplow 

Snowball 



Snow 



Web completed by first grade students after listening to and 
reading books and poems about winter: 

such as: A Snowv Dav Keats; Katv and the Bio Snnw , Burton; 
The Mitten . Brett or Tressalt. 

Students brainstormed words 
Students told each other winter stories 
Students wrote stories using words from the web. 

In Spring the same web was used to write poems 
"Good bye scarf, 



Good bye mittens, 
Good bye snowsuit, 
Helio windbreaker!" 
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